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If  we  should  ask  all  you  Victory  Gardeners  to  cast  a  "ballot  for  your  favorite 
vegetable,  which  do  you  think  likely  "be  elected?    I'm  "betting  on  the  tomatoes. 
Seens  everybody  has  tomotoes,  whether  they  have  a  roomy  suburban  garden  or  a  tiny 

patch  in  the  city  backyard.    It's  really  smart,  these  days,  to  grow  tomatoes  

stylish,  you  know.    Also  smart  from  the  appetite  angle.    If  anyone  doubts  that,  try 
turning  a  youngster  loose  in  your  ripe  tomato  patch. 

Another  reason- the  tomato  is  such  a  prime  favorite,  is  that  it  is  rather  easy 
to  grow.    But  there  are  a  few  troubles  that  may  come  to  us.     I  am  told  by  garden 
specialists  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  that  we  can  do  something  with 
that  famous  ounce  of  prevention.    Also,  in  some  gardens,  with  the  pound  of  cure.  So 
let's  put  our  heads  together  and  see  which  remedy  we  need,  if  either. 

Tomatoes,  the  plant  pathologists  say,  are  subject  to  two  different  classes  of 
diseases.    They  may  suffer  from  either  non-parasitic  ailments,  or  from  parasitic 
ailments. 

The  non-parasitic  troubles  that  may  beset  your  tomatoes  come  from  too  little 
or  too  much  water,  and  from  too  little  or  too  much  of  certain  mineral  elements  in 
the  soil. 

What  a  comfort  to  be  able  to  blame  things  on  the  weather.     It  never  answers 

tack. 

Non-parasitic  diseases  in  the  tomato  patch  are  usually  not  very  serious. 
Blossom-end  rot  is  one,  however  that  is  sometimes  quite  serious.    My  dependable 


friend,  the  instruction  book,  says  this  is  caused  "by  having  very  good  growing  weath- 
er while  the  fruit  is  snail,  then  a  severe  drought.    Well,  the  remedy  for  that  ail- 
ment is  to  get  "busy  with  the  hose  before  the  drought  has  caused  serious  damage. 
Give  the  plants  a  good  soaking  about  once  a  week  and  be  sure  to  leave  the  hose  run- 
ning until  the  moisture  has  gone  down  seven  or  eight  inches. 

That's  a  good  rule  to  remember,  good  for  the  whole  garden  —  a  thorough  wa- 
tering about  once  a  week  and  be  sure  the  moisture  goes  down  to  a  depth  of  eight  in- 
ches.   Takes  about  three  hours,  in  my  garden. 

Another  tomato  fruit  trouble  you  can  lay  against  the  v/eather  is  sun-scald. 
Sun-scald  may  occur  wherever  green  tomatoes  are  exposed  to  the  sun,  especially  if 
the  weather  is  hot  and  dry.    If  your  plants  have  grown  nicely,  they  probably  have 
plenty  of  foliage  to  shade  the  fruit.     That's  one  reason  for  keeping  your  plants  in 
thrifty  condition. 

Growth  cracks  in  the  fruit  are  most  common  during  periods  of  abundant  rain 
and  high  temperature.    These  two  in  combination  sometimes  make  the  young  fruits 
grow  so  rapidly  that  the  surface  tissue  can't  keep  up,  I  suppose,  so  the  cracks 
occur.    Except  in  certain  seasons,  this  isn't  usually  a  serious  trouble. 

One  more  weather  trouble  is  leaf  roll,  an  upward  rolling  of  the  leaflets  of 
older  leaves  on  your  tomato  plants,  especially  those  that  are  staked  and  pruned. 
This  doesn't  check  the  growth,  apparently,  but  it  looks  so  much  like  a  serious  dis- 
ease of  potatoes  that  new  gardeners  often  worry  about  it.     To  much  water  may  cause 
it.   Pruning  favors  it. 

Let's  consider  now  the  tomato's  ailments  caused  by  bacteria,  fungi,  and 
viruses.    I  am  sorry  -  the  list  is  rather  long  ...  wilts,  rots,  and  blight.  And 
this  is  the  place  where  it  pays  to  use  that  ounce  of  prevention. 

Regular  and  thorough  spraying  or  dusting  with  copper  fungicides  is  very 
helpful  in  fighting  the  leaf  spot  diseases. 
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But  most  of  these  troubles  cannot  be  checked  by  treating  the  vine  or  the 
fruit.   The  "best  plan  for  the  Victory  Gardener  is  to  purchase  healthy  plants  of 
resistant  varieties,  if  they  are  available.    Plant  breeders  have  been  working  on 
these  problems  of  resistance  a  long  time  and  have  developed  excellent  tomato  va- 
rieties that  resist  certain  bacteria  or  fungi  that  cause  the  disease. 

But, Victory  Gardeners,  there  is  a  motto  for  you  to  remember  here,  too.  It 
is  an  ounce  of  prevention  you  can  administer.    That  is,  donrt  work  in  the  garden 
when  the  plants  are  moist  from  dew  or  rain  or  the  hose.    Several  of  these  parasitic 
diseases  are  spread  very  easily  by  your  tools,  your  hands,  or  your  shoes,  if  you 
should  have  an  affected  plant  in  your  garden.    So  keep  out  of  the  garden  when 
it  is  wet. 

If  you  want  to  study  these  problems  carefully,  I'd  suggest  you  ask  your 
garden  chairman  or  your  county  agent  for  a  leaflet  on  the  subject.    Or  you  can 
write  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. ,  for  farmers'  Bulletin 
1934  on  Tomato  Diseases. 
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